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LUGKNOW IN   1857

The situation in 1857 at Lucknow was a new and inter-
esting one. In 1856 the Kingdom of Oudh had been an-
nexed for many reasons, justified a thousand times, aforesaid.
The group of buildings of which the Residency was the
centre was the house in which the Resident at the court of
Oudh with his staff had long resided. By now it had become
the seat of Government. The Resident had become the
Chief Commissioner, and his high officials occupied the
European houses in the vicinity, which from the Residency
group has been referred to as cThe Residency5 for the pur-
pose of memory and of history. To India it was known and
is still known to those who remember, as cThe Baillie Guard',
when a guard of British Sepoys was instituted to guard and
escort the Resident. 'The Baillie Guard' was the quarters of
the Resident's escort, and if you care for the drama and
romance of the old story, you should assimilate this point.

Before the annexation there was stationed at Mariaon,
two or three miles from Lucknow, a force of British Sepoys
known as the subsidiary force. After the annexation, a
British battalion, the 32nd Queen's, was transferred from the
adjacent principal cantonment at Cawnpore to Lucknow,
and it was quartered half in Mariaon and half near the
Residency. Oudh itself was garrisoned by a new and
popular force d'elite, known as the Oudh Irregular Force,
modelled on the Punjab Irregular Force, and officered by
some picked officers from that force. It lasted one year and
then disappeared in the Mutiny.

The arrangements for the administration of the newly
annexed Oudh were not very happy. General Sir James
Outram had been appointed Chief Commissioner, but had
left in ill-health; there had been a futile interregnum, and
then the famous political officer, Colonel Sir Henry Lawrence,
an ex-Bengal artilleryman, was sent. A man of intense
sympathy with Indians, of great friendship for all Indian
nobility and gentry, no better man could have been found,